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I. HiSTOHY AM) PnoOBKSS OF THE PaREXT-TeACIIER i^IoVEMEX 


XT 


lly MARTARinTA WiLUB Recve 
prciidcnt, National Congrctt of Pannta and Ttachcra 


Thirty years ag</a woman, a mother, .a student of childhood, con- 
ceived t^e idea of parenthood as a profession in which the united 
efforts of individuals would make for progress as surely as they do 
in me||icinc or the law. . ' , 

Tlio Congress of ^fothers, which Alice Mcl^ellan Birney had 
founded in 1897, adopted parent-teacher cooperation as part "of its 
program. This line of development became at once so popular that 
for some years it almost overshadowed the original pui-jmse of the 
organization— the traininjr of parents in the care and understandim? 
of little children. . * " 

In 19:^0 there were in this country fewer tlian 200.()00 members, in 
some ;i8 State bmnehes of what is now called the Xational Con*rrdss 
of J^ureiits and Teachers. In 1920 n.ore than a million men'and 
women niv active memlnTs, in 47 States, tjie District of (’oluinbia 
and the Territory of Hawaii.' ‘ ^ 

To hold togethio* around one central idea, that of the welfare of 
chihlren, such a vast organization and assure its efficient fimctioning 
It has been necessary to formulate definite principles and to create and 
maintain certain standards 1^' which the groups formed may measure 
themselves and may test their adherence to those standards. 

Many independent local organizations exist, without affiliation with 
t le national organization, using the same or similuV names and doing 
in many instants excellent work, bur carrying out no nation-wide 
Ijohcy and supplied with no program of service other than that which 
they may evolve to meet local conditions. Their activity depends 
entirely upop the quality of lodal leadership. From this ^urce has 
come much of the interference with school politics and administra- 
tion credited to the associations belonging to the national movement 
as a whole; and much of the opposition with which it still occa- 
sionally^meets is due to the unguided efforts of these isolated groups, ■ 
whose zeal has not been tempered by experience and study. . 

* See table, p.‘ 10. , 
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Asa knowledge of tlie system b necessary to a full understanding ; 
of the work of this educational auxiliary, the conditions under which 
the national organization opeVates may be briefly summarized as 
follows : 

(1) The anmual con vention has all power over the conduct of the j 
organization and is a delegate-voting body representing the 49 
brunches** 

(*2) The hom'd of nwvat/crs (composed of ofTicers, State i>residents, 
and the bureau managers and committee chairmen whom they elect) 
is authorized by the convention to cairy on its work bettSecn tho 
annual meetings, and mQst report annually to tho convention, v 

(3) The executive committee is the servant of the board of man- 
agers and perforins for it such duties ns the board may assign to it, 
reporting to the board and the convention and having no indeijcndent 
authority. 

(4) The State hronch is tho representative of the congress in the 
State and is pledged to carry out tho objects and policies of the 

national organization. • ^ 

(r>) The district organization is the representative of the State- 
brancli in the district and is therefore pledged to carry out the State 
and National objects and policies in its territory. 

(C) Tho co\u\iy council represents tho State branch in the county 
and carries the congress' w-ork to the individual members in every 
locality. 

• (7) The local asHociation unites the members for carrying out the 

plans of the congress and for the promotion of the welfare of the 
chiidi-en in the community. 

(8) The indivUhud. member belongs directly to both tlic State 
and the National congress and is responsible for the attainment of its 


objects. 4 

The value of the ^^■ational Congress of Parents and Teachers as a 
channel for the xlissemination of the information posse_s.sed by the 
various welfare agencies oi>erating under its auspices lies in the fore- 
going system, whereby time and effog. are conserved, and the policies 
adopted by the representative assemmy determine’ the program of the 
organization and are carried down through State, district, county, 
and local sections to be put into operation by the individual meml^r. 
In the educational scheme.thfl,parent-teacher raovement'holds a place 
occupied by no other group, uniting as it does the home, the school, 
and the community around a common object of interest, in a meet- 
ing place which is equally the property of all citizens. Many power 
ful agencies are working for the schools, but the parent-teacher 
association alone operates in and through them and enlists the active 
interest of all parents and/>f all those who, having no children in 

^ ■ i , • 
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scliool, are yet concerned for the well-being of the community which 
the boys and girls will so soon control. 

As this group of'men and women has advanced in its experiment, 
it has drawn certain clear outlines within which its activities can 
function to the best advantage. Here are found given units, organ- 
ized for a s])ecific purpose, with direct, dynamic power proceeding' 

from a central station. Here also are varied t\*pes of cducatoi^s - 

fathers, mothers, grandparents, teachers, citizens, in all walks of 
life, and represcmlutive of well-nigh every business and profession; 
not scatteix?d throughout communities, to be reached individually 
through whatever channel circumstances may make available, be 



It pit?s.s, pulpit, or fraternal organization, but drawn to one center, 
>nd by the fact of their as.sembly there, demonstrating their common 
interest in the idea on which the organization rests— tlyit all forces 
of the community, withcrtit regard tcJ creed or condition, haVe one 
inutual concern, the building by high standards of measurement of 
the chilcken who are to be the citizens of to-morrow. 

There are certain specific objects to be striven toward for this one 
common purpose, and thero. are many which are optional and should 
be considered only in connection with local conditions. Into those ' 
I Iwo divisions falls the work of the various committees and bureaus 
which promote the objects of the congress— i-program activities vital 
to any movement which has for its object the real welfare of the 
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average cliild; for the congress does not take’ as iti responsibility the 
care of the subnormal, the abnonnul, or the child who is physically 
defective, save os it may direct to tliat child the attention of the 
agency specializing in its care. 

First comes the group covering the hygiene of the coming genera- 
tions. The foundations of sound pfjysical health must be laid in the 
earliest years, and to this end the congre^ has created several com- 
mittees wit}i a special relation to preschool health, both mental and 
physical, first reaching and teaching the parents of .children umler 
school age. Afothers a^ well os fathers need this education, for 
motherhood, though it may bring the instinctive desire to protect the 
young, must in tire human race rise higher than in tlie brute creation 
and mtJst odd intelligence to instinct; and intelligence presupposes 
recognition of ignorance and a resolve to ovorcoiiie it “bv mental 

tr to 

activity. * . 

Then the child of grade-school age is considered — I»is physical 
foundations, his e.xercise, sleep, food, clothing, and the ration of '.lie 
home to the healtli program of the school in which no spends so 
many of his waking hours. Beyond this is another step — the high- 
.school age, with its new and niore^dinicult situations, into whicli 
must -enter the study of social hygiene, with its modern outlook 
toward prev^tive measures and (he making of good pai'ents in these 
early years through the’ development of the children into healtliy 
men and women. Along these lines the ijrograni has been complete<l 
by the addition of a strong committee on mental hygiene, headed by 
a nationally known psychologist, and by the creation of a bureau of 
child development under which all the forces working for the health 
pf the child are combined into one ’center, from which information 
may Ire broadcasted and where those who seek advice may find it^^in 
literature, in conferences, or througfi |)ersonal communication with 
the experts who are directing the committees. 

The second line of activity which is based upon a fundamental 
need is that which concerns itself with the creation of the means 
whereby this. many-sided group may function and may avail itself of 
the contributions made by scientific research. As a rule the findings 
of tliG experts creep into public consciousness through the pre.ss, 
through conferences, and by. personal word. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to have standardized groups in constant touch with sources of 
supply, through which this knowledge so carefully gathered may ba 
made to serve those who most need it in tlieir busines| of parenthood, 
. of teacherhood, or of citizenship. Tliese groups have increased to 
the number of approximately 18,000 — a small leaven, it is true, but 
bearing within it the power to leaven eventually the whole lump. 
Tl^e preschool circle is the focal point of the work of the congiy^, 
and upon it is laid inpreasing emphasis. In response to the demand, 
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(his type of orjinnizntion contrnues to multipry, -nnd a carefully 
planned program, supported by material for reading and study, is 
one of the latest developments. In this activity most valuable assist- 
nnco has been rendei-ed by the I'nited States Bureau of Education 
through the preparation of home reading courses and bibliographies 
. dealing witir this age, and by the publication of a pamphlet by Dr. 
James F. Rogers entitled “ Is Your Chihl Reody for School ? ” 

• The success attemling these groups led to u rec^uest for their exten- 
siou into the nioi'o adyanyd stages of child study and the supplying 
„of materiol and outlines al\d a plan of organization for the parents of 
ehildi'cn of grode school and of high-school age. It is recommended 
to the poops that they meet \\^ekly for study and monthly for the 
interchange of their conclusions and the discussion of common prob- 
lenis^a plan which is meeting with pronounced succesj?, as it makes 
possible an intimate consideration of ]>ersonnl experiences in the small 
circle and also jiresents the child against the larger Imckirround of the 
ji'mmunity in which the honio training wiTl largely determine his 
.standing. 

The grade-school associations of parents and teacher.s, when rightly 
conducted, have so clearly demonstrated their v/lue that tjie demand 
for the movement has come from junior high tchools, high schools, 
and even colleges, and the past two years have seen a remarkable 
^development in these directions, notably in the high school, where 
the jiarent-teacher student method of oi'ganization has made the work 
increasingly popular with both Jeachers and students. Fine recrea- 
' tion progran^s, lioth indoor and outdoor, higher social standards, and 
the cooperation of the^jiarents in keeping lioys and girls in school 
throughout the four yoai-s of (he high-school course are some of the 
outstanding results of this extension of the movement. 

Iho general neglect of definite religious training among the chil- 
dren of America led to the .study of /he possible advnptn^s of co- 
operation between parents and the spirit iinl instructors of their chil- 
dren, by 'means of parent-teacher associations in churches, with 
results which make it evident that' the need is as urgent in that re- 
spect as it is in the field of secular education. A form of organiza- 
tion suited to conditions was prepared, a committee was appointed to 
promote the formation of these groups, and notable success is being 
achieved, though, due to the comparative scarcity of ‘able leaders in 
this line, the progress is slower than that of the other school units. 

These are the major groups through which this i^lea of the educa- 
tion of the whole child, mental, moral, and physical, in all his relu- 
tionsiiips, in home, school, church, and community, finds expression. 
In addition to tho.^ mentioned in detail, any grou^p intere.sted in any 
phase ol child welfare- finds here its logical affiliation. Mothers’ ’ 
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i- clubs, fathers' clubs, home ami school associations, and school im* 

\ provement or community Icapiie are all included in this assemblaire 
\ of the lovers of childhood. Some bcpin on rlosely restricted lines; 

^ doinj; jzood work so far as they Jiot *nd as the larger view is more 
fully jjrpsped, the larmier field is entered. 

The activities of the associations have enlisted the interest of the 
colleges,* universities, and normal schools to a marked degree, ami I 
-their requests for information regareling tire sccqie and niellioilsof the 
movement have be'en met with. 

Commencing with Columbia V’niversity, cnnlit coui'ses, rang- | 
ing in duration from two to six weeks, have been placed in the 
State univereities of Florida,. Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia, and in the colleges of Colorado. Michigan, 

• New Me.xico, Ohio, South Carolina, New* Hampshire, and West Vir- 
ginia. The courses, «occupying two or three weeks, were given as 
parts of coui'ses on new movement.s in education or on c«H|pmunity 
activities, and wore well attended. In all instances the re|H*tilion of 
these fourses has lieen requested by the .summer schools. 

In addition to the foregoing credit courses, short courses, one week 
in length and currying no credit, were given in the State universities 
of Arizona,' Indiana, Missouri, and Ohio; in colleges in Alabama, 
Arizona, Missouri, New Jersey,’ New; Mexico, North Carelina; and 
at Lake Chautauqua, N; Y. Instit«te.s of from two to five days were 
pl>a in Alabama, Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, New Jersey, 
North Dakota, and in Cornell University, making a total of 41 units 
■ in 22 Stdtes. The outlines used in tlie.se cours<*.s have been caiefully 
developed by trained educators, and the instructors arc qualified 
teachers fully etpiipped to serve on an;^aeulty. 

The courses were for the benefit of \ewchoi's, many of them working 
in rural schools and aware that only through the aroused interest 
of the parents could they hope to secure adequate equipment for their 
difficult task. But some of the universities and colleges were able, 
tinder their regulations, to open the instruction to members of the 
parent-teacher organization of the State, and the institutes were 
especially planne«3 to train loaders and organizers, dealing chiefly 
with problems of method and of adminrstration and with the coh- 
ttruction of programs of work. 

Within the past two years two special projects have been origi- 
nated and successfully developed in connection with the two major 
lines of activity just mentioned. As they are both of an educational 
nature, it may not be amiss to outline them here, as both come withb 
the period covered by this repoi’t. 

1. A few years ago Delaware was faced by a serious school situa- 
tion and no response could be secured from the 'general public. A 
group of prominent citizens organised to promote a school-building 
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pro^’am, and, nflei- considering many agencies, appronclied ihe 
president of the State Con|rress of Parents and Teachers with n 
finest that she undertake the formation of a pa I'cnl -teacher associa- 
tion in every school in the State, with the object of placing before the 
public the educational needs of Delaware. At the end of four years, 
orfranization had been effected in alwut 90 per rent of the schools, and 
the new building: program had biH'n carried o'lit. 

The Xational Congress of Parents and Teachers, seeing in this 
Miceessfui experiment an interestinif iwssibility, decided to inaujmmte 
a siniilar movement under different conditions, financing it, not 
hy private mean*! but from the congress treasury. A State was to'be 
Folwted in which educational conditions were not satisfactory and ^ 
an intensive campaign was to In? c'omlucted in two of three counties, 
in oiUcr to demonstrate the effect, of organized parent coopendion 
upon the j*und sehcKd, following to .some extent the examples set bv 
the American Chihl Health Associntioif when it placed iU mo<Iel 
health centers In five widely tliffering Slates. 

At the meeting of the rural section of the Xational Eklucalion 
Assoeiatiou. in 1924, the story of Delaware was told. It elicited 
an immediate response. The siiperintenilent of public instruction 
of North' Dakota suggested her Stale as an exc<‘llent field, os it 
presented the. proMems of immense distances, a large foreign popula- 
tion, and entire lack of public support throughout tlie vast rural 
sci'tions. The national i4iairinan of rural life, Mrs. Jctlin B. Cleaver, 
who had eomhuded the Delaware caripai^^ was plnee<l in charge 
of the project, and, at the re<iuost of'the Stale siiperintendant, was 
M'nt to North Dakota, where she laid the plan before the annual 
meeting of county sujierintcndenis, at which time it was 
hoped that two or more might suggest the placing of the 
cxiH‘riment in their counties. Instead of 1 or 2 counties, 21 
mpieste*! the demonstration, and as it was impossible under those 
circumstances to make a selection, it was decided to change thc^ 
nrovemenl from an intensive to an extensive one and include all 
the 53 counties of the Slate. Believing that in work of so l^undto- 
montol a character, a five-year program should be supported in order 
to assure lusting results, the congress agreed to appropriate annually 
for this period a sum not to exc<ied $2,000, this amount^ to be sup- 
plemented by stenographic service, postage,* and such motor tians-. 
portation as might be available, contribiue<l by the State department 
of public instruction. In cooj)erntion with the State .superintendent, 
who was appointed vice chairman of (he project, the following aims 
were outlined : Tlie organization of 10 jicr cent of the schools o^he 
State by December 31, 1925 ; 50 per cent by December 31. 1920f 75^"^ 
p^r cent In 1927 ; 90 per cent in 1928; and 100 per cent in 1W9. The ' 
•I2140*— 27 2 * . • * » 
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nntioiiiil i*(>n^rp>s iiiiitio h rtiin|>l(*tt‘‘"surv«*y of llu* nn«! loonl 

foiulitions; t'oiuluctcW training cl«>'5«*s for li'inlcrs; phioi'*! (lu* proj«vt 
Ik? fore county local snpermtciulcnl.s; urrun^oMl for such siippoH 

as’thc Stnte brnncl» wns etpiippeil to jfive; ainl plucetl two iiiitional . 
.orf 5 nnizcrs in the liel«l to work under the <lirection of tlie Stiiic 
su|>erintendont. An astoiiishinjr rwofd of acliiweniont ftillowinl. 
«»ften uinler the most tryin*; <’onditions# .Within six luonths tlu\lo 
|H*r. <'cnt fpiota for the lii'st yea^liiul ls*t*n pasxal hy e\ery count\. 
ami one had the dislimtioil c<T 1(H> >r cent .trpuuzation of its 
M-lnwIs. In April, llW*. nine counties lunl p:is>4-d the ;iO |H'r cent 
mark, six months ahead of schctlule. an«l ,11 jH’i* ivnt of the scIhmiIs 
had secuml pa rent- teacher <oopeiatioi>. The following list si*t> 
forth some of the Ie^^dt^'as i\*|>oitevl by iho county suporintendent>: 


1. Terms of wh'«ils leiittheiu'il. 

2. Srl>o<»l ulleiitlaiKV laiprnvnl. 

3. S>stein of niiir«i iii i-jjil.tMusl. 

4. Iiiu»rovfiuenl In s<’|nmllioU'.«*s in >anilntlon ai^l opl'anilns. 

5. New seh«M<I nnlMIntfs ,-riHiisl. 

0. St'ln^ils KltinUNnlirasl. , 

7. riiiyiiroiiinl isjulinneiil imreliusol.. 
fi, Instrniiu'iils inireliaMsl fur tlie .«•< liools. 

It. IJtirnry tMM<ks anil uleliires laiiilmMtl Ot Uie K«lnr<ls. 

!<!’ SeliiHiI Bronmis l^mnliliist. 

11. Warm no-m Imieli 

12. Milk provUIe«l for iin»leiwH£flrt-jlill«tren. 

-13. Ik'iilal elinles (VlaMNInsl. ^ 

14. i'hysUal exaiulnation s, loml Tliiltlrni, anil ivnnsiniMe «lef»s rs o.r 
' OsMtsl. 

15. Case's of lunlliiess, levsenisl. ' , 

lU. Junior iMiiiks tinnoilrisl. 

17. IMi'tiire slioWK I'eiisortsl aint MiiK‘rvl>e«l. 

lit IteaUiiii; na»mK simiiHoriHl. , 

10. Ilenidi eniMules siannainHl. 

20. .SeboInrHlilps crealtsl. 

21. Siaiatnrd of lioiiie life rolMHl liirouali «lil''t statly.- 
2tJ. Krlellon In mnimnnliy i4iininnle«l. 

^1. A frieinlly relationship hetweeii -parents and teaeliers e.«ialdislnsl, 
* thus mnkliu; tllwlpllue easier for C«irher>. ninl .ereailna u silinnJus 
for lHdt«*r work aiuona students. • 

21, Tin* floral standard of the eonniinnliy iinproMsl. 

2T». Tarents visit wLmd, InHsanlnB j*.«|nalntid witli nnsletn iiieUiods of 
etinc-nlloii and carrirulani. ■ ^ 

2rt: I’hoses of ebild amusement and re« reatl«»n 1n isunmunlty pnproved. 

27. NiKbt «ebo<tlH i‘stnblUbe<l. 

28. Splemlld* work mvsimplJ.slusI in Aiiierleanijuitloii. 

20. Community iiali^ tniill. 

30. More. stinlei Its flnish elahth pmdes nnd IiIkIi schools. 

31. Klndcreorlt'iiK eHtabiished. * 

32. K<|Uipiin*nl. for «-h«M>l Innehe.s pnn-hns<sl. - * v 

33. whole, the pjireiit teaeher ukiiiKlatfun neta ns a tHslallzIng and" 
educatiUK project in ony t*ummuultyi 
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I lie tlcmonsfralion altnu'UHi >vi(lo.<s|>roa<l nttisilion, iin<] in jis 
year the 8lu(e l)o|)iit(iiieiit of KiluciUioii of Nehfnsku ,iv- 
questt^l ihe o.\!ensj<»n of ilio i^oik to that State, where it will U* 
iiiiiii^nrateiLearly in lOiiT. Thisi application wax followejil l»v one 
fioin Mksi.ssippi, mnl that bsHhirn hy a similar mpiest from Wyo- 
ming;. Mis.si.>sq)pi will b^c next State in which the ileinonstration 
\i\\ Ik* plaml, us it |m.bleins wiilely tliirering fnnn thoJk' of 

the Northwexl. On^''of the chief objects of the movement is tu‘ 
show the universal application of stamhmIi/AHl pa ivnt -teacher co- 
o|ieruthin, ami its ummij.anyin;; training- of every imlivi<hial parent 
and teacher in their relation t<i the imlividnal child. . 

J, ihe second piiiject 'undertaken by the national conjjress is that 
known us the summer round up of the children. This is a inove- 
iiicnl to send to .sch<»ol iii the lirst f;rade aoluNS of children 100 |K?r 
•x'lif fix‘c from ,rcinediuhle defects, through the j‘ii list nient of the 
interest of the paientg to st‘cua‘ a physjcal e.xamimition in May, 
cHiiy on limon;;h the summer the mvessary corivctue work, and 
hold a x»*c<ir^ examination in SeptemI er to determine to what extent 
these com*^t ions have U'einmnly. The foieotiiii^r |uxiject was under- 
taken in the Udmf that the home <un make to the sclnad no Ix'tter 
nmtribution fhan that of a child nudy to lie taught, and that uimn 
the puivnts, and not,uiMin the xcIkmiI sy.stein, ivsts the resjMmsibility 
for the health of the criihlivn. Simv the health autluaities in their 
ciimpui^nis have met with op|x»siti<m. or indiircicmyn^i a Iar*rf per- 
ccntaoi‘ of homes, it was thou;'hl that the ('onmumity spirit eifpm- 
deml in (he |>a rent -teacher association hy (he (H»mui<m relation to 
the schmd and (he absidute democracy of the movement mijiht'siic-' 
jxxnI where the State or the city failwl, and thaf by p>ttinjr behind 
the paixmts, as oile initiht say, and iir;;in^ (hem toward tTie health 

- authorities, much iiwre rapiti projrmss miirht Uwiiade, since if each 
community, each school district, could lake cait? of the health con- 
ditions connected with its own jiarticiilar swluHd, the national 
problem woifld )^n reach a solid ioif^ — 

The preschool child was selected for (his Vx|)eViinen(. .sinivii the ' 
ontrance-into s«hool for the first time niar|cs a distinct turninjj 
point in arhiMs cam*riimU. special appeal may be made to parents 
nt (his period. Also, if the parents are aroused to the neOd for 
preventive and I'om'ctive measures *at "this early agt*, they are likely 
to carry the same interest up through the family, a fact which has 
had ample demon.stration in this interestin/J projwt. The first 
, round-up^ was bejrun late in tlie summer oWl>2.% dnd with only six 
(leeks in which to or^rgnize ami oarry out the plan, its impor(am« 

. and Its success were Mly demon.stratetI,'aivl' its results were ae- 

- eonled wnlcspread attention by educalore and health authorities all 
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over the country, Prepn rations for the second roufjd-up were made 
in the fall of 1925. The niatcrinl was distributed iirample time for 
^ use on May Day, which was selected as the openin |5 day of the cam- 
paign because of its already established recognition ns child health 
day, and by June 1 more than 1,300 associations, affecting approxi- 
itiately 50,000 children, had registered their intention of carrying 
on the campaign. In the fall of 1925 the Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund, which from the first showed thejkeenest interest 
in the undertaking, tabulated a group of X,159 health reports which 
were correct in every detail for that purpose, with the following 
results, which are interesting in that they illustrate conditions, not 
in the slums of a great city, not in a selected “ problem ” neighbor- 
hood, but in a great cross section of the average American home, 
in which the child who is not* evidently ill is considered well or well 
enough. 

In a group of 1,129 children from 11 States, ranging from en- 
trants to a rural, school in a class of 9 to n city round-up of nearly 
400, were found 2,693 defects — an average of 2.4 per child. Thirty- 
three childrcfi rate^ 100 per cent. Vaccination was absent in 501; 
482, or 42.6 per cent, had carious teeth; 477, or 42.2 per cent, had 
bad tonsils ; 335, or 29.0 per bent, had adenoids ; 229, or 20.2 per cent, 
had gland trouble; 718, or 68.7 per cent, were underweight. Only 
80 rated over 90 per cent in general condition ; 162 rated from 80 to 
90 per cent ; and 291 were under 80 f)er cent. 

Other defects listed included throat, eyes, ears, feet, spine, skin, 
lungs, heart, and about 18 other counts, os listed in the examination 
. blank approved by the American Medical Association. 

.It is as an auxiliary and not as a substitute that the parent-teacher 
association desires to serve. The summer ro^ind-up of the children 
is not an effort to secure such an exhaustive examination and diag- 
• nosis as belong in the province of tlie specialist. Its aim is to send 
to school in the first grade a class as free os possible from tho^ 
handicaps which, if heglected, will result in absences from school in 
the most important opening months of the term, or in the inability 
of the pupU to do the work required — such handicaps as dull hear- 
ing, imperfect vision, infected tonsils, adenoids, carious teeth, skin 
eruptions, bad scalp conditions, faulty p'osture, malnutrition, and 
heart troul^lq, All these defects save the-last two are readily curable 
in the three months allowed, and If the medical inspection reveals 
diseased heart or lungs, defective nerves or nutrition, and the child 
is placed by its porents under treatment in May,* it will either have 
improved sufficiently in health by the 1st of September to bo able 
to do efficient work, or the discovery will have ^en made that the 
Eohool room is no place for it until the handicaps have Ixscn removed 
and it may" enter the race witll a fair chance, of success. 
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satisfactory fn 1025 is being followed in 
10 l 6, w»tli sucii improvements as experience has suggested. In 
. February a letter was sent to the president of every State branch 
of the congress requesting active cooperation and the reprinting 

Campaign,” which went 
out *n tMofficial magazine. Child Welfare, with the requirements, 
the fir^. of which was the registration of every entering associalion 
with the State president. On the receipt of these registrations ft 
the campaign office there were immediately forwarded to the asso- 
' a first report card, a sample examination blank, the Baldwin- 

lAood weight-hcight-age table, and a “broadside” containing some 
supplementary information, and nine “stories” outlining different 
successftil methods developed by local' groups, ranging from the 
rural school with half a dozen entries to the city sohool with 60 or 
more. The first report M contains the following brief question- 
naire to be filled out and returned at once to the campaign office: 

A, Name of nssoolntlon city__. state 

B. Paid membersLIp In natloual congress as of Jaiinary 1. lD2n. 


Rural. 


C. Name of president, 

D. Name of local campaign dlrectw, 

B. Type of school , City ,'To\vil! 

F. Total number of pupils enrolled 1925-1920, 

to enter first grade, 

1920, ^ ’ 

(SecHre signature of superintendent or principal for F and O.) 

On receipt of tins report tlie office sends to the association the 
number of examination blanks required for the class, an adequate 
supply of the tables and broadsides, some excellent material to be 
distributed to the mothers of the children, and a second report card 
to be returned to the office after the second examination, before 
Uctober 1, on whic'h these questions appear: 

How many children wore reported In May survey? 

^clltlonf **‘^‘*^ members of the'i^rent teacher asso- 

How many children reported for the May examination? 

*^tlon"^ examination Date of September examlna- 

A. How many children have entered your first grade? 

n. How many passed 100 per cent health test In May exnmlnmion ? . 

^ *“ September examlna- 

D. Number of remediable defects discovered In May examination. • 

E. Number of remediable defects correct^ as a result of the''cum* ' 

F. Percentac|^f gain, based on inimber of defects corrected before 

school nR rvinnnavWI ^xivl«>li »i 




openln* school as compared Vlth number found 'ta'iiay round 
0. Claas percentage In health oa of SeptemWr, 1920. 

»•« ^ ^ *1 i» 


-L-L 
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To stimulate interest in the new umlertnkinp n welMcnown publi- 
cation offered $600, in 19*25, to be awarded in three prizes, $250, $150, 
and $100, to the three associations securing tlie best results and out- 
lining the most constructive plans for the local round-up, the methods " 
employed, the coiifmunity cooperation secured, and the rcstdts at- 
tained^ Owing to the tremendous increase in registration in 1926, the 
j>rize money has been divided into five awards, ranging from $150 
to $50, and is offered by the National Congr^fss of Parents and 
Teneliers. The money is to be expended for the health program of 
the school, according to the dkdsion of the teachers and the parents 
in the associationy r . . 

The United States Bureau of Education has lent every possible < 
assistance, sending out letters to every State superintendent and 
commissioner of education, and to about 14,000 county and city 
superintendents, asking their active support of the movement. It 
also contributed a poster which attracted much attention. The chief 
of the Childreh’s Bureau has sent a letter to the heads of all State ^ 
departments of health requesting their cooperation, and supplied 
valuable educational Inaterial for distribution to parents. The 
• American Medical Association revised the examination blank in 
1925, printed and presented to the canipaign 10,000 copies of the 
Baldwin-Wood tables, and for the spring of 1926 printed and pre- 
sented 50,000 examination blanks. The National Education Asso- 
ciation has given wide publicity to the movement through its official 
journal.,. 

Tlfc highe.st praise is also due to the doctors, dentists, Public Health, 
and Rod Cross nurses^ and to the State dc]>artmcnt.<s of health, for 
the fine spirit of cooperation shown and for the free service so gener- 
ously rendered both in the examination clinics and in the follow-up 
work’ throughout the summer. * 

This project, having proved its practical value, has been made one 
! of the permanent activities of the Nj^tional Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and it is hoped that in time it will be possible ffo extend 
it into all the grades and through the high school. 

As a direct result of the Conference on Home Education, called 
by the United States Commissioner of Education, Dr. Jno. J. Tigert, 
in Minneapolis, in connection with the 1924 convention of the con- 
gress, and the interest developed therefrom, the congress created the 
following year (1925) a Bureau of Education Extension, as a clear- 
ing-house for the committees on home education, illiteracy, school 
10 education, and Americanization, or, as we now term it, citizenship. 

This bureau also serves as the vehicle for- putting into practice the 
• program agreed upon by the committee on home education ropresent- 
I ing the United States Bureau of Education, the National University 
L; ... Extension Association, the American Library Association, and the 
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National Congress of Parents and Teacliers, a coiitbination of in- 
terests wliicli was effected as a result of the conference on home 
education previously mentioned, and whose objects are to further 
the continuance of education among adults (1) by means of graded 
reading courses suited to those desiring to supplement a high-school 
or grade-school education, as well as io those seeking college credit; 
(2) through the presentation of university extension courses adapted 
to similar groups; (3) by extension qf the library.system, especially 
in rural sections, and the formation in libraries of reading circles 
Avhere there may be a demand for opportunity for discussion; (4) by 
stimulation among the people of active interest in advanced educa- 
tion and the establishment for them of the contacts which will assist' 
them to secure it; and (6) by the organization in each State of a 
committee to coiresjm^d with the national' committee for the pro- 
motion of this program. 

In response to the growing demand for the closer correlation of 
the various activities of the organization, the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers has in the past two years created four 
more bureaus: Publicity, under which 12 sectional managers cover 
the United States; service, entirely devoted to the collection, selec- 
tion, and preparation of various types of programs for parent- 
teacher associations in grade schools, high schools, and colleges, 
including topics for discussion, references, and bibliography; child 
development, which centralizes the committee work on mental and 
physical hygiene, recreation, and home conditions; and rural life, 
in ^’hich experts on rural homes, schools, health, recreation, and 
parent-teacher organization adapt the general congress program to 
the requirements of country life and community cooperation. 

Recent developments in the department of public welfare include: 

1. Citigejtship . — The adoption of a definite two-year program on 
two major points, (a) reaching the average citizen through the par- 
ent-teacher association and urging the duty to vote, thereby possibly 
improving conditions instead of lamenting them; and (&) through 
the same channel reaching the foreign-bom parents, and by 
means of the universal appeal of interest in the child drawing 
them into community relationships and securing their more rapid 
Americanization. 

2. JuveniJe protection , — The change of the name of this commit- 

tee from that of Juvenile Court and the inclusion in its greatly 
broadened program of emphasis on preventive measures, bringing 
before the citizens of the various communities, through* the parent- 
teacher meetings, their responsibility for juvenile delinquency, and 
for its remedy by. means of proper reci'eational facilities, clean 
motion pictures, the supprcs.sion of vicious literature, and 'the 
improvement of home conditions. ^ - 
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3. LetjUlcUion^ — The inclusion of an active educational campaign 

on the subject of the child labor amendment, to remove the false 
impressions conveyed in the efforts to defeat it; the support of the 
Sheppard-Towner and Sterling-Reed bills; and especial emphasis 
on the promotion of law observance in home and school, beginning 
in the early years and continuing throughout the lives of both 
children and adults. ' ^ 

4. Motion pichires , — ^The establishment of a monthly review serv- 
ice, through the official magazine, of j)ictures suited to juveniles, to 
the family, or to an adult audienco only ; the promotion of the use 
of films in school by means the installation of the requisite 
machinery where the school boards are unable to meet this e,\pense; 
and the encouragement of the use of the nonthcatrical film in iocali- 

, ties in which the commercial e.xhibitor either can not or will not 
secure decent pictures for his theater. 

5. Recreation . — The creation of a separate committee on this 
important activity, under the direction of a notional e.xpert who has 
prepared and put into circulation o constructive program applicable 
to communities of every type, and covering play for all ages, in 
home, school^ and community^ supplying material and an extensive 
bibliography from the great national organization in which he is 
an official and which is a cooperating ally of 'the congress. 

6. Safety . — The development of a special program, again utiliz- 
ing the central idea of the round-up — that if each district would 
make itself what it ought to be, the country at large would wake 
up some morning to find itself in a very satisfactory condition. 
Through the cooperation of the education division of the National 
Safety Council, three surveys were prepared and published in the 
official magazine, on “ Safety in the Home,” “ Is Your School Safe!” 
and “ Community Safety,” a page of clear, definite information 
accompanying a«page of practical questions which can be answered 
by any man or woman of average intelligence and which cover.eveVy 
necessary point. This m&terial was reinforced by an admirable 
Pageant of Safety, prepared for parent-teacher groups, which has 
iTwn presented in practically every State in the Union. The func- 
tion of the congress here is to promote all-the-year- round safety, 
culminating in the celebration of safety week, but beginning again 
the. next day with its continuous efforts to safeguard the child wherc- 
ever he may be found, whether in home, school, or community. 
There has also bcea.jk close correlation of safety with citizenship. 
The National Congress of Parents and Teachers has representation 
on the National Safety Conference, headed by Secretary Hoover, 
and on the National Safety Council, by reason of these projects 
and the opportunity which it offers here as in other instances for 
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conveying o plan of action directly and without loss of time to a 
group of people already organized and ready to put it into effect. 

In the period covered by this report two new committees have 
been added to the department of education. The object of the com- 
mittee on art is to promote the study of art in its application to 
liome, school, and community, in order that the teaching of art in 
iho scliools may be led up to, and later supported by, tlie apprecia- 
tion and expression of ait in the. home, beginning in- the earliest 
years. An important contribution to the study of art has already 
been made by this committee in the shape of a pamphlet on “ Pic- 
tures in Home and School,” prepared by jfe^r national experts, 
which, supplemented*T5y a paper by Df. Franl^lvah Parsons, chair- 
man of the committee, on art, etlucation, and life, has already run 
through two editions and is being ordered in quantity by art direc- 
tors in schools, one city system alone using 5,000 copies; 

The purpose of the committee on music is defined* as follows: 
(1) To promote more and better music in our ^hools, homes, and 
communities; (2) to endeavor to bring to every child the oppor- 
tunity to .study, understand, and appreciate good music; and (3) 
to impress parents with the genuine influence for good which music 
exerts in character building. ’ 

The parent-teacher associations are encouraging the formation of 
groups of “mother-singers”; are supplying musical instruments, 
where there are no means of securing them, for school orchestras; 
and are sponsoring the introduction of folk-dancing with its accom- 
panying appreciation of the music of other countries. 

The congress continues to lay emphasis upon humaiie education as 
a powerful factor in character training, and also carrle.s forward the 
extcns.ion of kindergartens in the public schools through the educa- 
tion of parents in the need for this valuable instruction of the pre- 
school child. • *■ 

A third forward step, which is an outgrow’th of the Summ^ 
Round-Up, is the addition to the work of the illiteracy^ committee of 
file congress of a movement to seen rejh rough the action of the local 
parent-teacher association the presence in school of every child of 
school ago, by means of (1) a survey of the district; (2) an educa- 
tional campaign directed toward the parents, in order to prove to 
them the financial loss they as taxpayers suffer through the absence 
of children from school; and (3) the promotion of open discussions 
on the value of education to the wage earner, whether in business or 
professional life. 

In connection with this the congress is laying special emphasis on 
the ^tablishment and maintenance of student loan funds and schol- 
arships, to be provided not only for the graduate frpm high school 
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who ilesircs to atteoil collepo or tefhninil svlmol, biit also for the 
boys anil girls who, often from the laek of a small sum of money, 
are obligeil to iliop out of high school or even from the upper grades. 
Owing to the strategic position, of the parent-teacher association, 
with its close relation of patrons and faculty; such emergencies are 
discovered and met; and practically all State branches, and in addi- 
tion many city councils anil local ussociation.s are oi^erating one or 
both of the.se fmul.s, unobsl rusively but none the le.s.s effect ively. 

The committee on school education has added a special program, 
with the slogan. “Know Your School.*' to cover the entire year. 
For this a carefully prepared qiie.stionnaire has been made ready for 
the opening of the school year and will be distributed throughout die 
45) branches of the congress, resulting, it is confidently e.xpectcd, 
in greatly increased appreciation on tlic part of the general public of 
the .schools, the teaching force, and the* resjmnsibliity of the com- 
munity for the quality of both. 

In the department of home service, in addition to the regidur 
activities of its coininitteos bn home economics, .social standards, 
standards in litei-nture, and thrift, sptvciul progress has b<‘en noted in 
the pa.st tw’o years on the following lines : 

In the section devoted to children's reading, cooperation has been 
e.stnblishcd with the American Library Association, which has ap- 
pointed a special commit lee fur the purpose. Sural)^ 11. Askew, of 
the Public Library Commission of New Jersey, ebainnan of the 
national committee of the congress, prepared an exhaustive program 
for tlie encouragement of reading, of which 2.“),000 copies were dis- 
tributed in 15)2."». A similar program has been prepared for use in 
15)2G. Definite steps have been t;iken for the i)romotion of tiuveling 
libraries in nirul .sections and for the encouragement <»f the plaeing 
of libraries in schools unable to secure, them, as a legitimate function 
of the parent-teacher association. 

There is a marked increase along the line of home, education within 
the organization, due to the more intensive specialization of the work 
of the congress in training for parenthood, and in developing the 
closer cooperation of home and school. The creation of a committee 
on study circles for parents of children of grade and high-school age, 
as supplements to those for paivnts of presclrool children already 
flourishing to a marked extent, and the publication in the official 
magazine of carefuPy prepared study programs based upon books- 
recommended in the home reading courses of tlm Unded States 
llureau of. Education, have been to a great degree in direct response 
to the demand for home education which has arisen from the interest 
created by programs of definite practical value at meetings of parent- 
teacher associations. The plan for the study circle has Iwen pre- 
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viously outlined. The connection of the* circle witli the parent- 
toucher association otTeps unusual facilities for the development of 
the parents' intere.st in the school, and in the conditions there which 
the child must be equipped to meet, which in turn affect his attitude 
in the home. ' 

In response to a widespread demand a committee on spiritual 
trainin«; has also been civated ami placed in this ilepnrtment. It 
is to lie under thedi root ion of representatives of the Protestant, 
(’atholic, and Jewish faiths and will offer outlines adaptable to the 
iieeds of any sect, the special emphasis beinjr laitl upon the necessity 
for the relijiious element in child training and for intelligent instruc- 
tion on spiritual as well as on secular lines. This committee will be 
pre])arod to function within the^comiu^ 3 ’^^*'. 

Ih the department of health mention has already been made o.f 
the major project, the sunmier rouiul-u|) of the children, and of the 
creation of the committee on mental livf^iene. 

The committee on physical education has discovei'ed and is endeav- 
orin': to meet three new needs in its licld as related to the National 
(’on{:i'e-s^ of Parents and Teachers: (1) The presentation of a prac- 
tical system for s^ecMirin;: and mnintninin;; the “po^^iti'^e health ” of 
the mother in the home and the teacher in the sc‘hoolroom, in the 
ladief that this has a direct bearing on the mental and physical well- ' 
beinjt of the child in contact with both: .(2) an active campai^ 
to assure the ri;rht ty]>e of athletics for the adolescent jjirl; and 
(3) the stressinj: of a school and community metho'l of competitive 
sports which will give opportunity for the physical development of 
every boy and girl and not of the whool “teains’' only. 

For t-he pasi two years the committee on social hygiene has coop- 
erated with the American Association for Social Hygiene in main- 
taining in the fiehl an instructor on this important subject who has 
addressed large audieitces.of parents and of high-school pupils in 
many State.s with notable succes.s. 

The work of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, as it 
has been set forth, may seem to many but a duplication of much that is 
already being <*arried on under other auspices, but attention may 
be called to some points of difference in addition to its unique posi- 
tion in relation to the educational system: All other bodies take as 
their central idea some activity and develop around it their pro- 
gram, which is then applieil to the child or the adult to whom it 
appears to that organization to be- applicable. The activities of the 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, on the contrary, take into first 
consideration the child, or the adult in his or her relation to the 
child, and develop each program as it may be made to serve the 
interests of the individual. In connection with hygiene, for in-,. 
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stance — that most absorbing tojiic of rosearoli — innunuTublc truths* 
may be studied and brought out. It (hen becomes necessary for on 
organization to gather a group of children, analyze them, observe 
their reactions, and then apply to the group, and through it to its 
component units, the facts which have been discovered. In the 
parent-teacher movement, on the contrary, Uie coininittecs on mental 
and physical hygiene, working always toward the scientist,* take the 
individual child wherever he may l>e found, study l»im, his health, 
environment, heredity, his mental status, his character as shown In i 
his relationships both at home and in school, and endeavor to adapt 
to the. advantage of the one boy or girl some or all of the great dis- | 
coveries which have engaged (ho highe.st powers of the sclentifio , 
world, fitting tlie discoveries to the individual child as the all- 
important unit in all the processes of invention and i-csearch. In the 
belief that no system of education can be considered complete unless 
it includes both of fhe.se approaches, we find this method ©iierative: 
Pirst, the individual child, then the discovery, and finally the appli- 
cation of one to the other. 

The educational system of public or private school can not afford 
to ignore the combination of parent and teacher; nor con any grouj) 
other tljan one composed of parents, teachers, and citizens bring 
these two elements into contact in a way which sufficiently emphasizes 
the responsibility of the. individual for tlie well-being of the group. 
The parent-teacher luovciuerit has certain features which make it 
one of the uniqtie developments of moilcrn times. Contrary to the 
common misconception, it is not a crusade to reform the schools; 
it is not a fyeeum course to offer entertainment to the community; 
nor is it a federation fJf clubs, each operating independently accord- 
ing to its fancy and uniting forces for certain great objectives. 

It is a great school for parents and for teachers, with one major ^ 
object, to know the child. \ 

It is a social e.\i)6riment in cooj)orati\1> educotion, carried on 
according to a single standard in home, school, and community, 

It is a demonstration that not only government but reform, I 
mental, moral, and physical, must be conducted “by the people for 
the people,” and that prevention by the parents will in tiuie do away 
willi the nece.ssity*for cure or correction by (he State. ^ 

It is the proof that the vast, uncxploitcd reserves of parent power, 
fully understood, intelligently directed, applied through the simple 
machinery of local interest rather than by the more complicated 
systems of public welfare 'agencies, will accomplish from within 
that which no external application of civic betterment has been oble, 
thus far to achieve. 

It is an agency through whose means local conditions may be 
investigated and impeoved, the value of education and its tools tfnd 
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its skiyed administrators may be made dear to the public, and the 
findings of experts in liygiene and child development may be brought 
■ within reach of the people who most need the scientific knowledge 
in their profession of parenthood. 

It is a great democracy in which all points of difference, social, 
racial, religious, and economic, are lost to sight in the united effort 
(0 reach a cnmmon goal — the welfare of all the children of every 
State in the Union. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENT.S AND TRACHERS 
(Orfunlf^ in 1R97; mfoibcrshlp in IfW, 909,4W.«— Sltilo bnuich«^, 47; Dlsttrict of Columbia and Tlawnii) 
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II. Program Service, Trends, and Eapenditdres of Parent- 
• ' Teacher AsstKTAHoxs 

By Kija:\ <\ IxtunANo 
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The influoiico of tlic pnivnMcarhor n'^sociafion movoment cleppiols ‘ 
upon Ihroo main fndors; lAMulor>:liip, t^u' quality of projfmius 
ofr«*ro<l nt (lie mpetrn^, and tlu* cflicicncv of tlio work of (ho ctuu- 
iiiittcos. ' Entorlrtinuionls and- loot u re ooiiisos on dotarhod suhjoots 
unrelated to the nee<ls of the school or the activities of the association 
may relieve the program Huuiniltce of consjilernhle work and enter- 
tain the meinl>ers of the or^ini/.ation. bii(_ they do mot furnish n 
ieptilunte pro;iram for pa rent -teacher associations, according to 
ndvieO' jriven by the national orpiniEation to its members. The 
pro^rnim service qf the Xatitmal Con*rress of Parents, and Tea»hers 
provides an opency within the orpani/ation to which State and local 
parent-teacher associations may hmk for piiidnnce in. jdaniiinp. pro- 
prams. SubjtK’ts of these proprams relatinp to the welfare of 
childi'en of all apes are available and may Im? adapted to local needs. 
State branches aiTi de|x*ndinp more and moi’e ujHm the assistaiu'e 
aiToriled by this propram material and less upon printed circulars 

of their own. - , 

# 

A method of (c.stinp the .«ucress or failure of o propram has Ikmmi 
snppested by (ho national oi'pani/ation in a set of questions for 
det<*rmininp whether it develops in pan>n(s and citizens an niqwecia- 
(ion of, and a sense of responsibility for, the scluxil: and whether 
it finds out the needs of the school and the community, eneournpes 
• the study of the child, arouses a su.staincd inteivst in (raininp 
for jiarcnthood, onconrapes members to pnrticipiito in (he propram'; 
wlTether it is adapted to (he nei*ds of the school anti eoimnunity; o-nd 
whether it leads to some activity or study which will make home, 
"hchool, and oomnnmity conditionii hotter for the tievelopment' t»f 
children. 

Propram outlines, and niTieles on subjects relatinp to ebild welfare 
.are written by experts ami published in llie Child AWdfare Mapazine, 
the official orpan of the National Conpress of Parents iind Teachers, 

In addition to the nntionni proprnms, State organizations i^sue pro- 
grams of service through iheir yearbooks, official State bulletins, and 
committees pn program service. Several State, branches maintain 
s|M»nkers’ bureaus, loan papers, and program service. 

Ibe’ trend of the work of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers may be traccil by u stmly of the programs, prepared by the 
cliairnion of national committees and issued in leaflet form which 
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pivo usimily the purpose nnd scoj>e of the coniinittcK*, suppr»stjons for 
Miitiihle activities, for Stale an«l local orpanixatioiis, aiul how the 
propnim can be niailc to Tiinction in the lives of imJiviWuul.s. 

The <|iiestion of how to indium talented members of part*ut -teacher 
associations who are unaccustomed to public s|>eakinp to Take part 
in the program is one that comes not only from rural orjumnizations 
hut fiom all orpanizutions. The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers recommends for programs such activities ns sinpiiip, play, 
inp. working, and actinp top^'Hier in order to break up the hirmnl 
atmosphere of a proup. Many State branches offer a propraiu of 
work to their constituent a.ss<KMations, which is determined bv the 
net‘ds of the lo<’al .school, and a stmly proprani to cover the nee<ls 
of the chiklivn, .such as physical e.xaminutiuii, pro|»er food and cloth* 
inp, recreation, etc.' 


KlX.\X< Ka KF.\<TI NEW’ LKVEI. 

In the appix'pate the receipts and e.xpenditures of the .National 
C onpre.ss of Parents and Teacl»ers, State branches and locpl orpaniza* 
lions, reach a hipher level than would seem possible in view of the 
nominal dues for membership. Information concerninp the revenue 
of National ond State orpanizations is easily obtainable, since these * 
proups make jmblic their Itiiaticial condition at their respective an- 
nual conventions. Diirinp the Iffennitini I924-.l{>2G.‘the membership 
of the national orpunization increased more than .57 j>er cent, with 
an increase in income of more than C.’V|>ercent. 

(’omplete financial reimrhs of local pa rent -teacher assoc'iations are 
mit obtaiimble, but it is evident from the available rejmrts that large 
. Mims of money are e.xpended for the l»enelit of schools, and it is la*- 
lieved.that a full report of these e.xpenditii_res would give a startling 
realization of the service of the.se orpanizutions. 

Parent-teacher associations arc in agreement with the idta tliat 
all ni'ce.ssary .school expenses*should be met by public taxation, and 
they generally work to inform the community of the needs of tlio 
.school and of the lack of flinds. TVhen necessary they meet the 
needs tem|x*rarily or make a demonstration of some desired ad- 
'antage, |^ut this is usually followotl by a eainpaipn for an appropria- 
tion of public moncy.for this purpose. ' 

It is reported that some associations Tiave imposed financial bur- 
dens upon the parents, teachers, ahd school patrons in membershrlJT^ 
and have made an excessive expenditure of time and strength upon 
ihe^ activities by which they raise money, and that* sometimes in 
their enthusiasm to assist the schools they have acted' prematurely, 
without consulting with school boards, officers, and teaching staff! 
These Criticisms, however, do not apply to .the largo majority of 
parent-teacher ossociations, and such situations will never occur 
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wlioiv^wiso Icnilois iihi^rsiiHu) llu* (nio rt‘Inti<Ai>liip lM‘(\vci*n tlw 
or^ninixtition ami lla* svMoin. I 

Donionst rat lulls of odiu^liniml (•.\poriim‘iil«t iintned in tlic coin- ! 
iminity may U* lo^itiniiitcly >|><»nMim| aii<l nniincially su)i|Kuii>t] 
tiy llim** or;:nni7.ntioiis, ff this cnii bo tiono without placing too 
great a bunion u|>on the pnix'nts and other mIiooI patrons; but 
the ipicslion is eoastantly raisoil ns^o whether a minority of sw‘h<toI ; 
patrmis should linumv material nmis of the si'hiMil and then’by 
relieve other citizens .from their sluiiv of taxation' 

I he Kentucky branch of the iintional orgaiii/.ntion, (consisting, in 
lO'i.Vac o( l(HNil assoi'ialions. with a iii('iiiU>rship of ir».817 men 
and women, rc|)orts that 1C jier wiit of local gnmps in nicuil.iei>hi|i 
raised more than ^70,000. This moiuy was s^ieiit in a variety of 
ways to oveixcoiiie the limitations under which the schtadi, exist. 
Some of these assiK’iations n>port(vl that they letiglhened the w'IkhiI 
term by paying the salary of t lie teacher for an ailditional iMTi<«l; 
others iiicr(‘ased the teachers’ salaries; and several paid the entire 
salary of the music te,acher. Eiglitivn per cent of the organi/.atioiis 
ie|)oitiiig say that they have bought books for school libraries; 15 
jR'r (XIII have supported lunch rooms or cafeterias in the .schools; 

14 i>er cent have furnished playground or gymnasium e(|uipment, II 
IH*r ivnt have furnislied victrolas or pianos; Ifl’jier cent have im- 
proved the sanitary conditions of the k*IiooIs; and many orgaiii/n- 
tions report emit libut ions to fumls, such as the teachers' annuity, 
car fare fund, coiiimunity fund, Ked Cross, and student loan fund. 
J*i‘esM'luK)l clinics, nutrition clinics, and furiiishiiig milk for under* 
nourished children im‘ among the activitie.s which these organiza- 
tions have carried on during the year, ' 

Kxpciiditures of the? Iais Angeles Federation of Farent-'l'eacher 
Asj^iutioiis amounted, to nearly $lo0,0(Ni,.for home and school aid, 
nutrition, schulanihip, and Americuiiization. Jlevenue from three- 
fouillis of the assoeiatioQs in the. California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers amounted to more than ;j520O,0tK), which was ust‘d for 
child welfare work in the schools. This State organization, consist- 
ing in nUJO of local associations in fewef tlian.2,'> per cent of 
the schwl.s, and having i:i‘2,2'2S» individual inonibcr.s, realizes Ihe fact 
that raising money is simply an index to greater achieveiiients along 
other lines, and it places stress upon the nco(l of educating the mom* 
bership and leaders. 

Keports from 20 per cent of the lo(‘al parent-teaelior as.soeiations 
in Alabama show that more than $7r»,(KK) was raised during the year 
JU2.I-20. This was s|K*nt on ecpiipiiient for schools, beautifying 
'scIitoI grounds, welfare work, motion pictures, visual education 
equipment, hot lunches, community fairs, etc. 
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More than r»0 objoi*ti< uiv IIsUhI by the Dcluwaiv. parent -Icachor 
associations for which fiiiuls were (*x{H'iulct]. A lurjrc pmpprtion of 
the obji'Ots were nootls of the schools which are usually supplier! by 
public funds, but such fuiuLs were evidently not obtainable. Eighty* 
eijrhl associations rejiort that they furiiis^l the K'ltools with boolcs. 

According to reports from 14 pnrent-micher asMX'iations in the 
tliiixl district in Gebr^ia, $10.H(X) was s|>ent by them for whool 
, iiii4»rovenient. It is evident that this is only ‘a small |H?reenta'R.' of 
the association revenue of this section, since it contains 4:i active 
associations, but it is an intimation of the income of one district. 

• The Ohio Stale orpinixation places emphasi.s on^tho chihl nial an 
jnereasinjr si-iise of rt‘s|>onsihility for him, rather than upon material 
Mvhievements. Of the 10 |>er cent of local assot'iations rc‘plyin;r to a 
«|iH‘stionnaire on work and results in ll»24-2r*, only 4.*J orpiiiiauitions 
rc|>ortcHl on limincxs. These show that a total of nearly $14,000 was 
ex|K*inlod on the schools. , ‘ . 

The Altoona (I*a.) "parent •tcaclier nssoc'ialions during 1024-2*» 
rui.st'd $4 1,40!), which was used for play^'round tMpiipnicnt, to iiislall 
banking systems in a -nuinlx*r of,scli(K>|s, thm* new .scIkm)] libraries, 
a piano, victrola and m-ords, pictures for the Rdiools, ett. 

<XIU»K»U> PARE.\T-TK.\CHKtt A8S(K'lATtONH 

In lJ>2d the Xutional C»ui;;re*s of Parenis and Teachers appointed 
a (X)inniittc*e »»f five to sludy the situation with reference to coloivd 
parent -teacher associations, with a view to or«rani/.ing a national 
cxm;;res8 umon^ the <x»lorod people. A c'orres|M)ndinf; conimitlcx^ of 
five was orpini/.ed in each State bixinch, with the result that a' 
National Congress of Colored J*orents and Teachers was orgunixed. 

Delegates it*pn*sentmg pa lent -teacher associotions in Ginirgia, 
Florida, Alabama, and Delacvare ^ which has 81 colored associations) 
were in attendance at this meeting. The form of orgunixation and 
piogruni tt.s develoiK'd hy the National Congre.s.s of l»urents ami. 
Toachdi-s w^ll be adapted to the scdiools and communities where tiu'sc 
groups are ih operation. Standard liferatui'e of the national con- 
gress l.s furnished fpr (his now national group. It is ro|>or(t*d that 
eight States are in memlidt^liip, with 303 associations and 6,514 
individual members. It is evident that this new organization con- 
tains only a small pro|>or(iun of (hd'Coloi'ed paixmt-teacher a.ss<x*ia- 
tlons, since the-s* associations have been organized in many States 
and in the District of Columbia. 

The Indiana Parent-Teacher A.ssociation organized a -department 
of colored as-sociations in 1024 with the idea of assisting in the for- 
iiiathm of a Stale colored associat ion. This was effected. The colored 
lU'esident reports grow’th in the organisation. 
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At the request of the State colored education aasociation of Okla- 
homa, a plan was perfected in 1925 by which the colored parent- 
teacher associations W'cre to be conducted entirely as a sei>arate 
orjianization by their ow’n people but under the supervision of a 
committee of five of the Oklahoma branch of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 

Many colored purent’-teacher associations have been formed dn 
Mississippi with tlie cooperation of the State supervisor of negro 
schools. This movement is supported by the State white organiza- 
tion through a State chairman^ until the colored people are able to 

carry it on themselves. 

.. * * 

QUESTIONS INDIRECTLY RELATED TO CIHLO LIFE 

* 

Thc*^ National Congiess of Parents and Teachers frequently takes 
’’P q^jjptions bearing indirectly upon child life and passes resolu- 
tions in relation thereto. Among such questions considered have been 
those: The protection of theJiomc and community through enactment 
and enforcement of prohibition laws; laws affecting the right of 
children to freedom from premature toil and hazardous occupations; 
laws'to conserve the life and health of mothers and Infants; laws to 
surround child life with wholesome influences and to give all children 
a chance to groW up into 'worthy citizenship; and laws restricting 
the sale of narcotics, the u^e of cigarettes by children, the distribu- 
tion of objectionable liter'iiture, and forms of recreation arid amuse- 
ment which encourage an unnecessary risk of human life or create 
false standards of courage born of brutal cunning against helpless • 
animals. 

Prom year to year this organization has maintained its stand in 
favor of a program for world peace and for uniform marriage and 
divorce laws. Througli its resolutions and work it has urged e.x- 
hibitors of moving pictures to give the public the highestr-type of 
films, and, at the same time, the nlembei-ship has endeavored to 
create a demand for good, clean pictures. 

The foregqing objectives, indorsed iff resolutions by the national- 
organization, offer to the State and local units standards for action 
which they may or may not accept. State branches, however, gen- 
erally adopt the policies of;the parent organization and carry out its 
program. 

The Alabama branch of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers urged in resolutions ihat, because only little more than 13 
per cent of the population of the State exercise the right of suffrage, 
the women of the State qualify as voters and perform their duties 
as patriotic citizens in taking part in the Government; and also 
recommended that the adoption of the child labor amendment be 
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ratified by the. legislature. Arizona passed a re.solutioTi jj>pr£ ving 
and supporting effective means of establishing kindergartens 
throughout thp State. 

Believing that literature and recreation play an important part 
^ in the character building of youth, Colorado parent-teacher associa- * 
tions passed a resolution placing upon the home the responsibility 
for providing proper recreation, standard books and magazines, 
music, and art. Many State organizatrons have passed specific 
resolutions favoring the suppression of literature and films which 
. lend to lower the morals and social standards of youth, ^mong 
these States, are Colorado, Missouri, Indiana, Kentucky, and Massa- 
chusetts. 

The Massachusetts pnrcnt-tcacher associations, realizing ^he many 
outside interests lending to distract the attention of the pupils from 
their school work, resolved to use their united efforts to get the 
children to study at home sufficiently to master the work assigned; 
to let nothing interrupt the period of home study, such as ^ial 
activities or attendance at moving-picture* shows, on days or eve- . 
ning^ ne.vt preceding a school day; to urge the boys and girls to 
obtain adequate sleep ; to encourage participation in supervised school 
athletics; and to supervise, in cooperation with the leachers, the books 
and magazines read by the boys and girls. 

The Ohio branch adopted the national legislative program and 
worked for the extension of kindergartens and the introduction of 
credit courses in parent-teacher work in State teacher-training 
schools. 

\^^The parent-teacher associations in Kentucky urged that parents 
giv correct sex education to the children alon^ scientific lines; that 
those controlling educational resources of the State exercise a more 
liberal policy in meeting the requirements of the Federal Govern- 
ment in connection with the Smith-lAiver Act. 

Mi.s.souri resolutions show that this State organization follows the 
leadership of the national organization in its legislative progranv * 
It stresses the need ^for stamping out illiteracy and of carrying on 
an intensive campaign to interpret the community school bill of the. 
State, etc. * ' 

SCIIOLARSIIirs AXD STrUKNTS’ LOAN JTNDfl 

4 

Financially handicapped* school children desiring to complete their 
education in elementary or high schools, or in colleges, are enabled 
to do so tlfrough the efforts of natiorinl. State, and local organizations 
of parents and teachers in many States. Methods of handling the 
details. vary widely, according to..locaI conditions, and the terms 
applied to the funds appear to be chosen in accordance with the 
particular nature of the aid offered. Some bf-the funds are adniln- 
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istered under tlie titles of scholarship loan funds, students’ aid 
committees, students’ loan funds, and boys’ loan funds. Each coin- 
' luunity raises and administers its own funds, but the State and 
national chairmen of students’ loan funds committees jrive advice 
and promote the movement. School officials cooperate in the adjust- 
ment of special cases and sometimes in making the loans. 

An appeal was sent throughout the State df South Dakota to 
' promote students’ loan fund day. Special demands were made upon 
the parent-teacher associations to raise the funds, but other orgam- 
ztttion.s and individuals were a.sked to participate. The fimds are 
administere<l by a general'chnimian acting as director of the depart- 
ment of education. A scholarship was arranged for tlie coininunitv 
raising the largest fund per capita, based on the number enrolled in 
the schools of the town or city. A subcommittee of throe, with a 
bonded troasui’er, receives and administers the funds, which are safe- 
guarded against depletion through- dishonesty or otherwise by a 
short-time paid-up insurance policy taken out in favor of the fund. 
Any boy or girl who has graduated from high school and cun secure 
the indorsement of three resjionsible people may borrow money from 
this fund without the payment of- interest during school years and 
with a slight charge for interest for the years after school until 
payment is rhade. Students may attend any institution of higher 
learning in the State. In Donesteel, S. Dak.,* tlie parent-teacher asso- 
ciations have undertaken to make a gift of $r»0 each year to the loan 
fund. 

The boys’ loan fund in Colorado lists been in -operation about 11 
years, and assists boys of high .school or college age. A personal note 
is required. Thirty-nine children were kept in school during 
,2o by the students’ loan fund of the Louisville (Ky.) league of 
parent-teacher associations. 

Te.\as parent-teacher associations are reported to linve rai.sed more 
than $10,000 within two years. In Houston a balance of more than 
$2,000 is reported after aiding six students in high school. Other 
children^in Houston were aided in getting remunerative positions. 

- The student loan fund of the Tennessee Congress of Parents’ and 
Teachers, e.stablislied in 1924, functions at the university. Money 
may be borrowed for use in any accredited school within the State. 
Nearly $2,000 has been loaned to IG students in sums ranging from 
$35 tO'$300 during 1925— 2G. A .second fund is for use in any educa- 
tional institution, - ’ 

The Austin High {School, of Chicago, III., reports that it raises 
from $1,000 to $1,500 each year for .scholai^Iiips to enable promising 
children to remain in school. Pari^t-teacher n^ociations in Kansas ' 
City, Mo., hav^ ah incorporated body. called the Mary Harmon 
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Weeks Scliolnrship Foundation to keep wotthy boys and prls in 
school who would otherwise be deprived of the privilege. In four 
years 125 scholarships, amounting to more than $7,000, have been 
granted. 

The Oregon student loan fund committee uses councils of parent- \ 
teacher associations as the largest unit for funds, although there may V 
be several funds within one council, for it may be more feasible to • 
aid with various union high schools units instead of maintaining 
one fund for the entire council. It is believed that the smaller the 
unit the better the supervision and the response to the appeals for 
funds. Each application receives individual attention, and the 
names of the borrowers are not made public. Funds to the amount 
of nearly $3,0D0 have been received and are made available to boys 
and girls in Oregon without interest by the Oregon parent-teacher 
associations. - - 

Student loa/i funds, in Milwaukee and Kenosha, Wis., are *niAin* 

' tained by the parent-teacher associations to help worthy students * 
through school. * Pa rent -teacher associations in Detroit, Grand 
Rapids, Saginaw, and Muskegon, Mich., support student loan funds 
and, in order to guard carefully the identity of the beneheiary, the 
scholarships are paid to the children by the supervisor of attendance. 

HOME F.PUCATION rimMOTKI) BY I’ARENT-TEACIIER ASSOCIATIONS 

Parent-teacher associations have been the means of awakening and 
.stimulating the interest of parents in the literature of child life and 
training. The National Congress of Parents and Teachers and its 
State branches encourage this interest through committees on home 
education, preschool circles, study circles, and child hygiene. New 
and helpful literature on child psychology, mental and physical 
hygiene, recreation, etc., is brought* to the attention of parents 
through these groups. Individual parents are encouraged to read 
hooks upon how to bring up their children, as well as to make a home 
'ibrnry of books useful for the whole family. 

The national homo education committee concentrates its energies 
upon the establishment of home and public libraries, the_readmg of 
parents at home, and promoting the use of the reading courses of 
the United States Bureau pf Education. Assisting this national 
committee, chairmen of State committees on homo education in the 
following States procure the appointment of local chairmen who 
carry on the work with individuals: Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, . 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, and West Vir^nia. 
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The chairmiui of home education of the State of California pre- 
pares and issues a State home-education progrRin in which are incor- 
^ porated the plaUs of the national 'committee on home etlucation 
' aUaiUed to the special needs of the State. Reading circles have 
developed in this State through the activities orf this comijitee. It 
is reported that more than CO reading circles are in operation in 
California. 

. During 1025—26, preschool study ciiTles have developed very 
rapidly. During 1024-25, it was reported that in Mis.somi more 
than 40 preschool circles were formed in parent-teacher a.ssociat ions. 
Other States in which these circles are organized include North 
Dakota, Iowa, Kentucky, Minnesota, Oregon, Illinois, Georgia (from 
which reports have' been made of 64 preschool circles), Washington, 
and California. It is i;eported that in Los Angeles the first child-,’ 
study group was organized in ISJl.'i and continued to’ function until 
the parent-teacher child-stutly circles were established 26 years ago. 
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